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6. PARTS OF SPEECH IN EARLY VOCABULARIES
As has been more than once observed, there is a marked pre-
ponderance of nouns in the infant's vocabulary. Stern,1 for exam-
ple, has expressed the opinion that, leaving aside interjections, all
the words used at fifteen months are nouns, that at twenty
months 78 per cent, of the words used are nouns and 22 per cent,
verbs, and that at twenty-three months the respective propor-
tions are 63 per cent, nouns, 23 per cent, verbs, and 24 per cent,
other parts of speech. Other observers have calculated that at
two years of age there may be from 50 to 60 per cent, of nouns in
the total number of words employed. One reason for this prepon-
derance of nouns must be that parents and nurses are more apt
to draw the infant's attention at first to those features of the
environment which are static or material, since these are more
easily distinguished and more easily identified afterwards and
named as the same things. It is true, of course, that parents and
nurses do not speak in terms of nouns and nothing else. But
while the infant is learning to speak, one thing at a time, and that
some material thing, is as much, as a rule, as he can attend to
in the external world; so that when he hears the words, say,
"Look, Johnnie. There's a* bus going by," his attention is likely
to be fixed on the concrete thing called bus rather than updn the
more abstract idea of going by. We should add, perhaps, that it
is not always clear that investigators have realized that no such
words exist in English, as in Latin, as nouns in their own right.
Bath and hammer, for example, may look like nouns to the unso-
phisticated student and may be classified as such, but the child
may use them, singly, to mean bath me, or I want to hammer it,
in which case one ought to classify them as verbs.
Reasons might be given for believing that here the infant takes*
the same course as has been followed by the human race gener-
ally, who in their many languages have usually not developed
their verbs until their nouns have become established. Certainly
the infant does not begin to use the verb in its various forms
before he has shown an understanding of his nouns. It is on this
account that he sticks to his single-word type of utterance for so
long. While the verb idea remains unguessed at, nouns have to
function alone as full sentences. The exclamation, Ball I for
example, will have to mean not only / want my ball but also, as
the occasion may require, Come and play ball with me or even Take
this beastly ball out of my way. The quickness with which the
infant grasps the possibility of expressing the idea of change,
desired or resented, by the addition of a verb (or some part of
1 W Stern, op cit. p. 16.